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INSTINCT AND CAPACITY— I 

The Instinct of Beliep-in-instincts 

IN 1897 Alfred Russell Wallace began a review of Lloyd Morgan 's 
Hahit and Instinct with the following words: "There is 
probably no subject in the whole range of biology the study of 
which has been so universally neglected as Instinct. ' ' Those words 
could not be written now; since then it has rained instinct. 

This prolific and varied instinct-literature, hopelessly confused 
and confusing to many readers, has one great virtue: it is largely 
self-refuting. It exhibits instincts of the most contrariwise charac- 
ters, and an indefinite number of them, and consequently it is 
rapidly disposing of instinct as something that is to be taken 
seriously in human behavior. When instincts fall out, institutions 
get their due. 

However, the process need not be left wholly to the passage 
of time and the increase of confusion ; it may be possible that some 
principle of selection is at work that can be detected and exhibited. 
For instance, it is to be presumed that instinct, like every other 
principle of explanation, has been devised for a purpose, to the 
service of which it may or may not have been adequately well 
adapted. In the case of animal behavior the purpose was to indi- 
cate the character of a series of complex acts which to the casual ob- 
server appear to embody the detailed application of a plan to achieve 
a certain end. Yet no such plan is possible any more than the con- 
stant pursuit of a preconceived end. In such a case "instinct" 
means a definite series of complex acts that look ultra-rational but 
can be proved to be otherwise. These activities are stereotyped 
reaction patterns, intelligible to us only through their resemblance 
to our infinitely simpler and more generalized reflexes. They uni- 
formly occur in the presence of the specific stimulus; they vary 
only infinitesimally from one individual of a species to another; 
species can be identified by their characteristic instinct activities. 

The purpose which instinct has been invoked to serve in man 
is a totally different one. This purpose is to "be of service to 
students of the social sciences, by providing them with the minimum 
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of psychological doctrine that is an indispensable part of the equip- 
ment for work in any of these sciences"; ^ in short to assist in the 
explanation of the social behavior of civilized man. 

It is quite patent to everybody at the very outset, of course, 
that human behavior is multiform and heterogeneous to a unique 
degree. From one part of the world to another and from one 
period of time to another men conduct their various affairs by 
methods so different that our grandfathers were led to conclude 
that certain among them were not men at all in the sense of behaving 
like "men," and possessing "souls." Some fundamental resem- 
blances there are — enough to make biological identification pos- 
sible : the members of the species characteristically walk on the hind 
legs, standing erect; grasp objects with the prehensile fore-paws; 
eat by the digital introduction of food into the mouth, and so on. 
These are type activities of universal appearance, characteristic 
of the species, distinguishing it from other species. They are 
demonstrably not the effect of training acquired by each in his 
own life time ; they can be shown to resemble more closely than any 
any other human activity the more complex reaction patterns of 
animal instincts. They are not susceptible to "modification" and 
"guidance" any more than their correlative animal instincts. 

But these activities (groups of reflexes) because they are few 
and elementary in human behavior, but more just because they 
are genuine animal instincts spread evenly over the whole species 
and so do not afford the slightest clue to the cause of the multiform- 
ity and heterogeneity of social behavior, are therefore regarded by 
the social scientist with considerable dissatisfaction. Consequently 
he has set them aside. As a social scientist he is not interested in 
the peculiarities of the species as a species and therefore he has 
failed to note that while the instinct-reflexes which dictate the use 
of the feet, the hands, and especially the throat and tongue, are not 
suflBciently specialized to account for the peculiarities of social be- 
havior, they do characterize the human economy as a whole. Ours 
is a feet, hands and throat economy. 

Still further, in setting reflexes aside the social scientist has 
lost sight of the vastly more important functional capacities of the 
species. As the British anatomist. Wood Jones, has demonstrated, 

1 These words of the writer who has recently been called the ' ' William 
James of social psychology" were intended to refer to his entire book; but 
since the instincts occupy by far the most important place in the work the 
statement seems not wholly malapropos when referred directly to instinct. Cer- 
tainly no one would care to deny that this is the connotation in which instinct 
has come into vogue. See Carleton Parker, Ordway Tead, and others too 
numerous to mention. 
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ours is not a specialized structure with specialized (stereotyped) 
functions; its most conspicuous characteristic is its generalization. 
It is adapted to an immense variety of activities. Human physical 
coordinations are not so quick as those of most mammals; but they 
show a much wider range of adaptation. We do nothing well ; hut we 
can do almost anything. This opens up a tremendous number of 
questions of primary importance to the social scientist. Is there 
a limit to man's capacity for complex adaptation, as there is to his 
strength and speed? Does the exercise of one sort of capacity in- 
hibit other varieties of adaptation? What requirements (oxygen; 
vitamines ; sleep ; leisure for muscular recuperation and nervous 
" let-down ") are made by the different sorts of activities? Such 
questions are of unrivalled importance to those who wish to 
know the fate of civilized man. 

But neither the study of functional generalization nor the iso- 
lation of hand and throat reflexes accounts for social behavior. 
The reflexes do not even account for the few basic uniformities — 
language, tool-and-machine technique; the capacities account for 
everything and nothing. If instinct is to serve the purpose of ex- 
plaining social behavior it must equip man with a set of dispositions 
which steer him into his various civilized activities, as animal 
instincts do. Yet obviously they can not be stereotyped reaction 
patterns, as animal instincts are. Each instinct must be defined 
loosely as a vague sort of urge to do, not some particular act, but 
any one of the immense range of things which can be identified as 
belonging to the same sphere, so that symbolic fasting and ritualistic 
gluttony may both be equally the "expression" of the same "instinct 
of devotion." Perhaps in the background there might even be a 
basic "instinct of multiform mental and physical activity" — an 
instinct, one might even say, of metabolism. 

Accordingly instinct in man has been defined in terms as remote 
as possible from those that delineate the stereotyped reaction 
patterns of animals. "Instinctive impulses" determine not the 
character of the behavior but "the ends of all activities, and 
supply the driving power by which all mental activities are sus- 
tained." This emphasis upon the general character of the "end" 
of the activity rather than upon the form of the act suggests as 
its accompaniment the definition of instinct as a "disposition which 
determines its possessor to perceive and pay attention to objects of 
a certain class," and not to them only but to "ideas of such objects, 
and . . . perceptions and ideas of objects of other kinds." In 
short, instinct in man is his disposition to behave whatever way he 
may behave. 
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Now "end" is a highly sophisticated word; one hesitates to 
dogmatize about the end of an activity. Any particular activity 
may be assigned an end, more or less remote, in terms of the human 
interests it serves; and it is possible to classify activities according 
as their presumed ends seem to be social or unsocial, economic, or 
religious, or familial, or national — or something else. And it is 
perfectly evident to everyone who has ever tried to invent a new 
instinct that this classification of human instincts — which is by 
definitiononlyanotherway of classifying "ends" or spheres of inter- 
est — is very ancient, quite indispensable, and absolutely arbitrary. 
If you conceive the end of urban life to be sociability, then you can 
class it as "gregarious"; if you conceive it to be economic, then 
it is "acquisitive," or "proprietary" (or due to an instinct for 
unearned increment). In this sense the most solidly based of the 
human instincts is Mr. Kantor's "instinct to die"; for, as he points 
out, death is the ' ' end of all activity. ' ' ^ 

Naturally no one wishes to cavil over the classification of human 
activities; classification has its value, and is inevitable in any case. 
But classification and causation are two very different things. 
Because human activity may be grouped according to a prearranged 
scheme of "interests" — the initial postulate of which is that it 
shall be flexible enough to fit all manner of human behavior — it does 
not follow that anything has been "explained." It does not ex- 
plain human behavior to say that human beings do all sorts of dif- 
ferent things, but that a scheme of classification can be made so 
general that it will fit any cultural variety whatever. Some con- 
stant dynamic element must be assumed. It must be shown that 
there is a specific urge in man 's nature that makes him do precisely 
thus and so. The word "instinct" implies such a constant and 
dynamic element; that is its connotation in animal psychology. 
Yet that element is avowedly lacking in the "instincts" with which 
the social sciences are advised to equip themselves. 

And since there is nothing of the sort in human behavior — 
except the complex reflexes which are generally ignored because 
they have no social implications — what cause is served by implying 
that there is? Certainly not that of classification. The classifi- 
cation of human activities into appropriate departments could be 
carried out much more intelligently and intelligibly if it were 
entirely freed from the dogging suggestion of the word "instinct" 

2 Indeed Mr. Kantor is to some extent responsible for the whole conception 
of instinct which is exhibited here, since the writer was for some time a member 
of his anti-instinct cult at the tfniversity of Chicago. Possibly Mr. Kantor 
may some time be induced to publish a roster of the cult with the instincts for 
the invention of which the members were admitted. 
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that it must tie up somehow to the "primary" activities that 
spring from within, released by the aboriginal stimuli — or at least 
by "ideas of such objects and perceptions and ideas of objects of 
other kinds." It could then be made to serve whatever useful 
purpose might call for classification and could be modified to suit 
the purpose in view, as good classification always should be. 

There still remains the purpose for which the instincts have 
been invoked — to be of service to students of all the social sciences. 
It is true that the students of the social sciences not only want 
clear classification, they also want certainty. They want "prima- 
ry ' ' activities. They want to know that property rests on an instinct 
of acquisitiveness; war on an instinct of hostility; family (European 
plan) on the parental instinct. In short, they are human and they 
want to be deceived. The instinct of belief-in-instincts is strong 
in their breasts. They do not want to be told that homo sapiens 
has an instinct of suckling, of walking on the hind legs, of grasp- 
ing and clinging. They want an instinct to vote; even an instinct 
to strike! 

This is not all, of course. The social scientist knows better 
than anyone how spontaneously and unrationally civilized men go 
through with the most complicated social acts ; how thoroughly their 
ideas and beliefs are a part of their "natures." In the end human 
nature and social institutions seem to be a part of each other. The 
instincts seem a way out of a very confused situation. To say that 
a given line of conduct is a part of human nature is after all only a 
device of the social scientist's for saying that it is conspicuously 
common, uncritically accepted, almost automatic — that it is indigen- 
ous in a given people. 

Yet no one has demonstrated more conclusively than the scien- 
tists in this very field^ that the human nature so developed is not 
an organic nature but a social nature; that the social behavior of 
the civilized adult is a matter of institutions and traditions, of the 
price system and the patriotic animus. It is a field wholly apart 
from animal behavior; it is the behavior of civilization. Its 
technique of analysis invokes not organic tropisms (unimportant 
in the life of societies) but beliefs and superstitions, crafts and 
arts, human associations worked into the whole cultural-emotional 
life of a people by the practise of generations.* 

The social scientist has no need of instincts ; he has institutions. 

C. E. Aybes. 

Amherst College. 

3 Veblen. Cooley. 

*0f this sort is Veblen 's "instinct of worlcmanship, " as its author most 
carefully specifies. The later exotic development of the instinct literature has 
made it a misnomer. 



